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Notes and Discussions 81 

NOTE ON EURIPIDES Iph. Taur. 61 ff . 

vvv ovv a&ektjxS fiovXo/iuu Sovvai xoos 

7rapow' ewrovri — ravra yap Swat/ted' av — 

avv irpoairohouriv, as 28a>x' W*" 3va£ 

'EAA>7Vi8as yvvaiKas. aAA' l£ airuK 

ormat tivos irdpumv, tip.' term Sop-wv 65 

iv otax valio tSvS' avaKToptav OtaM. 
The reading of vss. 64 ff . is obviously corrupt. Hermann's tip.' is now 
generally accepted, and is undoubtedly right. The preceding clause, how- 
ever, still wants correction. Some editors read riVos and set a point of inter- 
rogation after irapao-w, which is a poor remedy, since it leaves the whole 
sentence unbearably abrupt and awkward. Others retain the text as 
printed above, and explain that a\X' stands for the more usual aXXa 
.... -yap. This also is clearly an attempt to solve a puzzle; for if the poet 
wrote ovnro), Iphigenia had only to wait patiently for the appearance of the 
chorus. The poet represents her, however, as doubtful whether they are 
coming, and as going into the temple to ascertain the reason for their failure 
to do so. We have, therefore, to seek the solution of the puzzle in ovm, 
and the answer is simply that Euripides wrote oi yap nvos, not <nma> tot>s. 
The corruption is readily explained if we conceive yap as written in abbre- 
viated form with gamma and a flourish (P"), which might easily be 
misread as wa>. 

NOTE ON SOPHOCLES Antigone v. 1281 

ti 8' toriv a? KaKiov ■§ Kaniov In ; 

This is the reading of L, except that tori has no diacritical marks. I will 

not rehearse the discussions of this verse, a good summary of which is given 

by Jebb, ad he. For some years I have been especially interested in the 

line, and long ago reached the conclusion that we must read it thus: 

Tt' 8'; «mv aw KaKiov rj KaKu>v «ti ; 
This conclusion was based upon an extensive study of questions introduced 
by Tt 8« ; of which there are very many in Plato . When I edited the Euthyphro 
I was puzzled, as other editors have been, to know just how to point many 
of these sentences. Perhaps I may some day publish my conclusions on 
this subject. In glancing over my collections recently I observed that there 
were in Plato only three clear instances of rj deferred, and that all occurred 
in sentences introduced by tC 8«; This fact seemed to me to render abso- 
lutely certain the reading and punctuation of our verse from the Antigone. 
The three passages are the following: 

Rep. 396 B: ri hi; iWovs Xpe//.£Ti£oj'Tas Kal Tavpovs /XAiKio/xevov^ «ai irora- 
fwvs xj/oKpovvrai Kat ddXarrav KTimovo-av Kal /Spovras Kal iravra av ra TOiavTa r) 
p.ip.r)<T0VTai ; 
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469 C : ti 8e; crKvXevw, rjv 8' iyu>, tovs reXevrrjaavras irXrjv 5vX(ov, iiraSav 
viKtjauxriv, rj KaASs *X £l > 

Sophist. 248 E: ti Se rrpos Atos; <!>? aXr)0G>s Ktvr/criv kcu ^wirjv km. if>V)(r]v kcu, 
<j>p6vr)<rtv rj poSwos Wfur$rj<r6fie8a T<o iravTeA.5? ovti fir) irapuvau ; 



I am inclined to accept Valckenaer's correction of rj for rj also in Euripi- 
des Hecuba 1013, 

irov &rjra; irirrXwv ivroi rj Kp^l/cur' «x £ ' s ; 
though the parallels in this case do not apply with equal cogency. 

W. A. Heidel 
Wesleyan University 



ON THE MEANING OF BIDUUM IN CERTAIN PHRASES 

In Classical Philology, IX, 78 ff., Mr. Conrad questions the correctness 
of my "theory" that post biduum and biduo post may sometimes mean "on 
the following day." Although I examined a large number of such expres- 
sions and found very few in which the time could be determined with any 
degree of certainty, it is quite possible that a detailed study of all the phrases 
of the kind which occur in Latin literature might throw some light on the 
question; but the reason given for excluding biennium, triennium, and the 
like, does not seem to me valid. 

I hardly need to be informed at my time of life that the biographies of 
the Scriptores Historiae Augustae are a piece of patchwork; yet even so, one 
might suppose that the disiecta membra were put together with some slight 
regard for logic and common-sense. However, a single instance of the usage 
in so careful a writer as Caesar is enough to support my "theory," about 
which I am quite open-minded. 

It is not easy to understand Mr. Conrad's notion of an "unfair" and 
" arbitrary " assumption. If I were to use those epithets, I should be inclined 
to apply them to the assumption of Napoleon and Stoffel, made without 
evidence or argument and in spite of Caesar's silence, that the Germans 
attacked the Romans a second time the day after the conference between 
Caesar and Ariovistus; or to the even less probable assumption of Mr. 
Conrad that "the first assault was followed on the next day by a series of 
skirmishes." Caesar makes no reference to these alleged skirmishes, and the 
only possible argument for their occurrence is to assume that biduo post 
always means "two days later," which is the very question at issue. We 
may grant that Caesar is terse and wastes no words, but he could surely have 
found room for a single line to mention an event of such importance, or at 
least for the single word iterum, if his language in i. 47. 2 can be conceived 
of as referring to an attack on the Roman camp or to a day of skirmishing. 
My assumption that no such attack took place was supported by a number 



